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CO-OPERATION 

between parent and teacher* 

Py Miss Rachel Pairbrother. 

ro OPERATION between pupil and teacher is all-important in 
the ereat work of education ; good teachers know this, and 
strive to win it ; but of as much importance, if not of even 
more at any rate with regard to young pupils, is co-operation 
between parent and teacher ; and yet how rarely do we see 
it not only among those who may be termed the general 
public, but even in inner circles of wiser parents, who belong 

to such societies as the P.N.E.IJ. 

Once, in a time not in the far distant past, teachers thought 
they could very well do without the assistance of parents, 
and such remarks as “ We could do wonders with So-and-So if 
it were not for the father ” or “ the mother,” were common, 
and the morning’s post still calls forth a sighing ejaculation 
of “ Oh, those mothers, those mothers ! ” even to-day, and 
in this enlightened town. 

Can you not understand and sympathise with the mental 
state of a headmaster to whom one df my own cousins wrote 
so frequently and unnecessarily about her son, who had just 
gone to school : “ Dear Teddy’s this, and dear Teddy’s that 

must be seen to, and this was expected and that was expected 
from dear Teddy,” that the exasperated master at last wrote 
back : “ Dear Mrs. So-and-So, we always do our best with 
the material sent. Yours very truly, — ” The brisk corres- 
pondence ceased, doubtless to Teddy’s joy. But this attitude 
on the part of a parent is not one of co-operation ; it is— and 
there is only one word for it — it is fuss. 

During the last century, there have been great changes ia 
many departments of thought, and among them in education' 
Particularly noticeable among these changes is the steadily 
growing appreciation of the fact that education is not the 
mere imparting of a knowledge which will enable the pupd 
pass as a person of average intelligence, or fit him to gain » 
hvehhood, but that its end is the fitting of him for 
experience, the foi mation of his character so tha t he ma y^ — 

* Lecture given to the Bournemouth and Boscombe branch of the 




learn life’s lessons ; and as such, school education is a rs t. r 
the one great plan of life in this world 

The teacher of bygone times was rather glad than otherwise 
to think that his work lay quite outside the parents’ prov^ ' 
Now, however, with a nobler ideal before him, and a betL; 
comprehension of the value of early training, the teacher o^ 
to-day says This work is too hard for me ; I cannot undertake 
it alone,” and claims, for the sake of his work, the co-operation 
of parents. And the parents, as they learn what it is that 
educationists are trying to do, when they see something of the 
greatness and nobility of the ideals actuating them, that their 
calling is no mere exercise of a profession as a means of livelihood 
they, too, will want to help, to abandon fuss, and to co-operate! 

Then the question naturally arises in what ways or on what 
lines can we, parents and teachers, best work together for the 
children’s good ; and the object of such a lecture as this is 
more to suggest and to cause discussion than to lay down any 
arbitrary lines. 

If we take, first, physical education, there are many ways 
in which our work can be together. 


There is now a practice which is very common, and very 
commendable ; and that is, for parents and friends to be 
invited to watch the gymnastic classes, the drills, the dancing 
and the games ; from the point of view of co-operation alone 
this is most excellent ; you know the children’s physical 
weaknesses better than we do, especially if they are new 
pupils ; your presence expresses sympathy and interest in 
our work, and, as such, will tell on the children far more than 
mere words ; but these exercises are not merely physical 
training ; they are to teach resource, directness, promptness, 
attention, obedience ; hence the stress we lay upon them, and 
the sternness with which failure is often noticed, to an onlooker 
*t ^ay seem like severity for a trifling fault in what is but, 
after all, “ only drilling.” To us, studying our charges, it may 
be much more serious — a breach of discipline, direct disobedience 
a simple command, inattention, or what must be described 

“ slackness.” 

^ow, if have observed, in the child’s mental or moral 
bature, that much-to-be-deplored characteristic, slackness, we 
even greater stress on attention and prompt response to 
bmrnand in physical exercises, as a corrective. They are 
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^ - ted ill bi-Aiich of education, and once 

more easily mcului ^ ^he tendency will be to spread 

established m mat e that it is far from being 

to things mental ‘ j^^t all that is being developed. 

“onlydrilhng, and 

Then, again, as g development of esprit dc corps, 

and in ,,„pss honour, and many more qualities ; 

self-reliance, of these things, are asked by 

so that ahen teache -S thm 

an P"™, undeserved school colours “ as a favour,” 

exceptions, ^ infinitely more difficult, but is being 

T hv the parent I for, after all, from one point of view, 

I'amerare more serious things than lessons, and teach and 
games a book-learning cannot. 

‘'^ygien c cLl-life\s a potent factor of well-being in adrdt 
life and the wisest teachers and parents strive to keep, or to 
nLe, in their charges the corpus without which it is 

alLst impossible to attain a mens sana : they provide healthy 
surroundings, and together they guard against such pre- 
ventable evils as chills, overstrained eyesight, curvature of 
the spine, contraction of the chest. But a knowledge of 
physiLgy and hygiene is not in itself sufficient to enable the 
teacher to detect an inherited or constitutional ° 

defect It is sheer folly, il not criminal conduct, to withho 
information from a medical man in attendance upon your 
child. What words, then, can be used to designate a po icy 
which leaves teachers in the dark, to find out by their o\ 
blunders, and the child’s suffering, things which a plain wor^. 
or even a suggestion, might have averted ? Is our care ^ 
our charges less than that of their medical man ? Is 
curative and preventive, less important than theirs . ' . 

a treatment which covers years of the most important par 
formative life a matter of small moment ? Why, then, a^^ 
we treated with less confidence ? It is for the sake o 
children that we ask it. 

There is a natural reticence on the part of parents, 
the person they have chosen to educate their child is fit 
work, any such confidence will be respected and if the 
is unfit, this may be as harmless a way as any of of 

the unfitness. There are, it is true, difficulties in ^j'^gjoal 
giving information as to constitutional tendency to \ . 
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defects ; for parents have not many opportunities of really 
comparing their children with others, and over-anxie 
biassed by prejudice, may lead them to imagine a defect whem 
none exists ; but here a teacher’s experience of young life mav 
be of great help, and of even greater comfort to the parent ' 
Closely connected with physical development, so closely’ as 
to be inextricable, comes mental education, and here again 
parents’ love and teachers’ experience working hand in hand 
may not only benefit the child, but comfort the parent ; for 
example, the parents of mentally backward children are 
naturally desirous that this want of progress should be 
remedied, and suggest extra work, and more pressure ; many 
of these cases of backwardness a teacher recognises as only 
late development of the brain, the physical organ. By con- 
sultation and co-operation such children will be saved from 
the evil effects of over-stimulation, i.e., from over-forcing 
mental processes at home or at school before the brain is 
physically fit for the work ; let the children develop naturally, 
though late, and at five-and-twenty they will be found to have 
as capable brains as those who far outshone them at fifteen. 
As to the case of precocious talent, it would be wise to say but 
little ; for every duckling does not prove to be a cygnet when 
looked at by impartial eyes, and it is very salutary, but rather 
hard, for a child who has been continually told, for example, 
that his or her essays are “ wonderful,” to have them ruthlessly 
condemned by a teacher ; and we find, almost invariably, that 
when we are told by a fond parent that “ dear Maudie has no 
difficulty in writing essays,” it is because “ Maud,” without 
quite so emphatic a “ dear,” writes particularly feeble ones. 

But there are many children wdiose intelligence both parent 
^nd teacher admit to be above the average, and the natural 
pride of a parent sees no harm in a desire that they should 
come out high in the class lists, or the examination results, 
and the child is urged on to strenuous effort ; such a. child does 
"^ell in the examination it is true, but the examination is not 
and frequently, too sadly frequently, the brain powei is 
used up now', instead of being stored for futuie use, an a 
file same time the child acquires a wrong idea 


1 acquires a, w 1^115 — -- 

yea, even of life itself. This is not the opinion of the ran - 
and-file teachers only ; our great autliorities in the e uca 10 c 
''“'W, not to speak of the medical, will be found to uphold It. 


—— remarked on the 

Ke o bovs who. having shown cleverness and even 
number of y > absolutely “ gone under ” • 

brilliancy a s explained by the fact that the immature 

and this can only b ei^^p had been exhausted before the^ 

:::rr::nhood° and i^ . the me. not the school-days, tha': 

"wenVarents tell us, and tell us truly, of the wonderful 
brain power and intelligence their children are showing m their 
teens or what an avidity some of them display for mathematics 
or science we do not always congratulate them as heartily as 
they expected; we feel our hearts stirred within us with 
something akin to pity, for we know that the eager, anxious 
brain of such a child needs an infinite amount of care and 
watching, lest it work on faster and still faster, brilliantly and 
more brilliantly to a breakdown of its fine, but delicate, 
organisation. 

The parents who are to be congratulated are they who 
have children, who, in their school-days, are “ not dull enough 


to be scholars.” 

Where we make our mistake is that we look on intellectual 
education as the only education, and that we conceive of these 
young brains as finished and perfected organs, instead of 
only one-third developed, and we pour in our facts, and our 
arguments, our theories, and our calculations until the little 
brain gets over-taxed and worn out, instead of being fresh 
and vigorous, and growing in power. Yet (to quote again) 
“ to cram small boys for scholarship examination is an almost 
universal practice to-day.” 

Competition makes a school well-known to, and therefore 
patronised by, parents and guardians ; so schoolmasters try 
to win scholarships, and drive their clever boys. “ ^^ost 
reprehensible conduct,” do you say ? Quite so, but who is 
to blame ? May I say not the schoolmaster, but the parent. 
How does a modern parent often judge of a school ? ^ 

inquires, Does Mr. So-and-So get scholarships ? ” and sen s 
his boy to the school for that reason. You will find that 
the schoolmaster often dislikes and disapproves of the necessary 
drive, but is forced to do it by the parents, and by the condition 
upon which public schools insist ; and so we have scho ar 
ship examinations much too complicated, and deniaudioS 
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performances from a boy of thirteen which wmiin a 
to an undergraduate in Honour Modemtlons 

The question of expense, and the saving to a parent’. r.n u . 
when a son wins a scholarship of this^kinH^ nt s pocket 

subject of this paper, but in passing there am t ' 

, Jould like to ask. Do you find fhat !t is .1 rnfoT'"" 
men and of widows who pnerally take the scholarships’’™^ 
the sons of rich people who can afford fo pay high fe«’ for 
the necessary cramming ? And which is the better to leave 
your boy a few hundred pounds less in your will because you 
have had. him properly educated, and his brain has matured 
slowly, or to leave the larger sum to a boy with a weaker 
brain ? 

Oh ! if you parents would but come over and help us. We 
are doing our best, but, from our position, our hands are tied* 
the majority of medical men are on our side, and w^hy ? 
Because they know the physiology of young brains, and the 
evils of over-pressure. A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump, and there are hopeful signs that the little leaven is 
working when papers like The Times and The Specintor have 
articles and correspondence on these things ; but “ the lump ” 
of public opinion is very large, and the leavening takes]a weary 
time, and meanwhile the children suffer ; but you parents 
can do so much to help us, if you will, by the force of example, 
by influencing public opinion, by deciding that your children, 
at any rate, shall not suffer these evils. 

It is a popular fallacy, but none the less a fallacy, that all 
good teachers believe in examinations. May I say, as em- 
phatically as I can, they do not believe in examinations for 
ohildren ; the higher tests, instituted with the intention of 
safe-guarding professions, are quite another thing, and outside 
the scope of our subject to-day. It w^ould ill become any 
foacher to depreciate the w'ork of the certificate examination 
System, since its institution by the College of Preceptors in 
and its adoption by the Universities four years latei. 

has undoubtedly raised the tone of secondary education 
rom a very low^ point, and out of chaos it has established 
^onae sort of system, and to some e.xtent it has co-ordinated 
^^d directed hitherto scattered forces. But as parents and 
^ftchers w'e are less concerned with the effect on secondary 
^^ucation than with the effect on individual children. It seems 
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fCr/no need for the childre.r to work on the somewhat 
TaTOW lines of a syllabus, and to be subjected to the nervous 
stiain of an examination, but that these examinations are 
quite out of place as part of an cducat.ona system that if 
education be the fitting of a child physically, mentally and 
Lrally for life, as long as examinations tend to unfit a child, 
-as we contend those of the present time do, they are no part 

The necessity for training teachers, the imbuing with high 
ideals the raising of the whole tone of the teaching profession, 
has caused this change of attitude since examinations were 
introduced, and there is no longer the need there was in the 
fifties and the seventies of last century. 

But -Ae are still far from Utopia, and examinations still 
form part of our educational system, and if the children must 
be candidates (but be very sure the “ must ” is a real “ must,” 
and not a disguised “ 1 would like,” on either side), if the 
children must be candidates, there is urgent need for the 
united thought of those concerned in the child’s upbringing. 
The teacher from experience knows the child’s level better 
than the parent, the value of the certificate per se, and the 
value of the necessary work ; but it is only by consulting each 
other, that parent and teacher arrive at a wise decision whether 
or no the examination is for the child’s greatest good, elimin- 
ating all parental pride, all idea of competition, and all tutorial 
glory as of not even secondary importance. They also can 
conjointly decide as to the probable effect of success or of 
failure on the child’s character. 

Again, to save time and disappointment, school and home 
authorities should consult as to the future occupations 0 
pupils, for teachers can often give valuable suggestions, as 
they have many opportunities of observing a child’s fitness 
for certain vocations, and may even be able to offer specia 
help in preparatory training. Thus in matters of curriculum* 
of mere mental training, it would be to the children’s advantage 
for parent and teacher to confer and to co-operate. Both t 
parent and teacher know the intrinsic value of certain 
but the teacher knows the value of certain other subjects 
training for the intellectual faculties in a way in which 0 ^ 
who is not an educationist can scarcely be expected to kno 
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;,„d when remember that, n'hwithsili;;;ii,Ui;7;;;^^ 
„any to return to the simple life.” all around usTi)^ 
growing more complex and more difficult, and ,s iallmf,'! 
higher knowledge and better training, we would be the last 
10 say our children shall not have that training because we 
had to do without it ourselves ! ^ se we 

But for the sake of moral character, above all, is it necessary 
that there should be active co-operation. During school 
years the mind is particularly sensitive to many things-to 
slighting remarks, to acts showing disregard of right principle 
to thg influence of rubbishy literature— and it is very difficult 
for a teacher to cultivate a taste for what is good and noble in 
our own literature, when the children are supplied with papers 
and magazines of a low class ; and though no effort may be 
spared, and even heavy loss entailed in trying to keep a good 
healthy tone in a school, how far the effect of those efforts is 
often weakened only teachers know^ when low-class papers 
with objectionable articles in them, are sent to the children. 
Our loyalty to parents prevents us from saying what w'e 
think to the children, but it w'ould be worth much if you w ould 
but cut out the article you wash the child to see, instead of 
sending the whole paper, or only send papers that are really 
good. When a parent is not loyal in supporting discipline, 
encouraging regular and punctual attendance, and showing 
a proper respect for the school as an institution, and for the 
teacher for his office, the natural effect is disloyalty in the 
child ; and though the child may soon find that school rules 
cannot be broken with impunity, nor a teacher’s wishes lightly 
disregarded, the seed of a deeper disloyalty for later-on has 
been sowm, and it will spring up as a disregard for your wishes, 
a disloyalty in even higher things, and further a general laxity 
character. Young people have plenty of perplexities 
hi their lives, without those in authority over them providing 
^ore in the shape of divided aims and opposite ideals, and 
thus this lack of co-operation may produce, and does produce, 
^ harmful hesitancy and incertitude in the developing 
l^haracters of children ; and instead of being the staunch and 
toyal upholders of that which is right, and the firm adherents 
'*'^d defenders of that which is true and good, our children 
grow up unstable, tossed about by every wind, weak 
'^d Wavering characters — a miserable disappointment to 
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those who love them, and a w-eary despair to themselves ; 

nd thlseed was such a small one, such a very small one, in 

r and "ISd not have fallen and taken root if tve 

hrd"caredV little more, thought a little more, and worked a 

litflp more together. 

Amone the many difficulties in the way of consulting so 
as to co-operate, distance and want of time suggest themselves 
first • an interview is always more satisfactory than corres- 
pondence, and it would be for your child’s good if you would 
but travel some distance even, to see the teacher, not only 
on gala days, but in term ; and want of time seems but a 
feeble excuse when the issues at stake are considered. 

But there must be sacrifices on both sides. The teacher 
has to give up some of his very scant leisure, to overcome a 
certain false professional pride, which, simply because of his 
position, makes him hesitate to defer to a parent who has 
little experience, and perhaps no special training, and to rise 
above a weak fear of losing dignity by frankly asking for 
aid ; but if he remembers that the parent has all the power 
of love and every natural right, he will willingly sacrifice 
himself and his own convenience for the pupil’s benefit. 

The parent, on the other hand, may have to surrender his 
judgment on matters of detail and technique, and allow 
certain studies for which he sees no practical use, but which 
the teacher considers good equipment for life ; he may also 
have to rise above a slight jealousy of his child’s superior 
advantages, and allow the child the opportunity of growing 
to a better manhood than his own. Teachers often wish the 
fathers would co-operate with them more than they do ; many 
fathers think that their share in the education of their children 
is done when they have paid the fees, and they leave the 
mothers and teachers to do the rest. We want to be sure of 


their sympathy, and to win their approval in our aims for 
their children ; the common remark is “ Oh, I leave it all 
my wife,” but 1 am quite sure it would not be thus left if the 
fathers knew how much their aid would be appreciated in 
the education of both boys and girls. Matters of detail can 
be safely left in the hands of a good teacher, but even over 
detail we value the counsel and sympathy of a parent, but 
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wliere we most want your aid is over the eenenl r>i 
jnain outline, the underlying ideal. ^ ^ 

There are thoughtful men and women who attrihnt. u 

,„e evil in this dear h„nre-,and o, ours to wt ‘'efT™ 

education ; the nation, as a whole, is not interested m 
educational questions, and that is not to be wondered A 
for interest m such questions is entirely due to nn .h . ’ 

received, and notwithstanding all the turmoil of our Educa ion 
Acts, we cannot congratulate ourselves on being an educated 
people ; but we do want the rising generation to have truer 
thoughts, a better equipment for life, and nobler aims than 
our own. For the sake of our country, we say “ Come and 
help us, come and help us,” help us in matters of hygiene and 
public health, in caring for the physical welfare of our fellow- 
men and women ; help us as to intellectual training, use 
your influence ever against meretricious display, and in 
favour of that which is real and lasting, whether it be hi higher, 
secondary, or elementary education ; strengthen our hands! 
abov'e all, in moral education ; the work is not ours alone, it 
is yours, from the very fact that you are not teachers. We 
are doubtless biassed by our profession ; you can take wider 
and less prejudiced views, and, above all, you are parents; 
surely, from this very fact, you have had opportunities of 
learning, and have learnt, some of the deep truths of life, 
that we others have only learnt by hearsay. 

And, just as we need your help in national questions, so 
do we need it when it is brought dowm to individuals, to your 


own children — your precious gifts from God. The need of 
your help, at times, seems so appalling, both nationally and 
individually, and words are but feeble in asking for it, yet, 
d you would but once realise how we want the aid that none 
you can give, you would give it. 

Teachers and parents are the natural complements of each 
other, neither can do without the other, neither can satis- 
actorily do the work of the other. But with their powers 
J^ded, what might not be reasonably hoped for the youth 
to-day ? Shall lack of confidence in ourselves, indolence, 
^^selfishness allow the children’s birthright to became wasted ? 
n the shoulders of both parents and teachers, fai more 
on the children’s, does the responsibility rest as to what 
^oner of men and women there shall be in the future. 


